Calendar  for  the  Week. 

Dec.  7 — 5 ]).m. — I*'irst  Rui(ljy  l‘'ootb;ill  Team. 

5 p.m.— .s[)ecial  meetint^'. 

5 p.m. — Naturalists’  Club. 

5:30  ]).m. — Rug'b)'  Football  Club.  , 

Tliurs.  Dec.  8 — 4 ]).m. — Political  Scionce  Club,  Prof.  Swanson,  Henry  (jcoip^. 

4 p.m. — Y.M.C..V. 

5 p.m. — Choral  Societ}- 

8 p.m.— Concert  in  Crant  Hall.  I’he  brilliant  Canadian  violinist 
Kathleen  Parlow. 

Dec.  9 — 4:30  p.m.’ — Historical  SocictA'',  Prof.  Ti.  J.  Kylie,  I 01  onto  Imivu 
sity. 

5.00  p.m. — Aesculapian  Society. 

5.00  p.m. — Mandolin  and  Guitar  Cluh. 

6.30  p.m, — Arts  Dinner. 

Dec.  10 — ii.oo  a.m. — ^Q.U.M.iV. 

3.00  p.m. — Y.W.C./\.  Sale. 

7.30  ]).ni. — ^A.M.S.  Mock  Parliament. 

"’’Uii.  Dec.  11 — 10.00  a.m.' — .Prof.  Morison’s  liible  Class. 

3.00  p.m. — University  Sermon,  Rev.  John  McNeill,  Toionto. 
Dec.  12—4.00  p.m. — Prof.  Jordan’s  Class  on  the  Knslish  Bible. 

5.00  ]).m. — Philosophical  Society,  address  by  1 lof.  Cmoi  win. 
8.15— Students’  Theatre  Night. 

'^ii'Cs.  Dec.  13 — 5.00  p.m. — Mandolin  and  Guitar  Club. 

5.00  p.m.' — ^Ladies’  Glee  Club. 

^t'd.  Dec.  14 — 4.00  p.m. — ^Ltwana  Society,  programme  b>  I'inal  cai . 

KEICP  IN  MIND. 

The  Concert  in  Grant  Hall,  Thursday  Evening,  Dec.  8th,  'U 
I'Ging-  Canadian  violinist,  Miss  Kathleen  Parlow,  and  assisting. 

Students’  Theatre  Ni.ght,  Dec.  T2th.  Plan  no'W  open. 


Hon.  Gp:o.  P,  Graham 

-Minister  of  Railways  and  Canals,  wlio  will  speak  at  tlie  Arts 
Dinner,  Friday. 
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Jnsecis  cts  Carriers  of  disease. 

An  Address  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Connell,  Before  the  Aesculapian  Society. 

I T is  only  within  the  past  forty  years  that  the  discovery  has  1.)een  made  that 
1 the' majority  of  diseases  are  due  to  microlies  and,  tints  that  tlic  sciences 
of  Bacteriology  and  Protozoology  ha\'c  been  developed. 

in  the  study  of  these  microbes,  both  animal  and  vegetable,  it  has  been 
nccessarv  to  stud}'  not  onlv  the  life  history  of  the  jiaiasite  within  the  b) 
but  to  at'temiit  to 'trace  the 'life  history,  if  it  has  any,  outside  Bie  body,  ;ind  to 
connect  the  two;  that  is,  its  mode  of  transmission  from  one  individual  to  an- 
other. It  is  only  in  this  way  that  we  are  able  to  step  in  and  break  the  chain 
of  transmission  of  the  disease  at  its  weakest  link. 

I may  preface  my  remarks  by  saying  that  in  such  climates  as  that  of 
Cana.la,  insects  play  comparatively  little  part  in  the -transmission  of- disease, 
in  warm  climates  they  are  of  extreme  importapee  in  this  respect. 

1-et  us  begin  with  the  mosquito.  In  Canada  the  mosquito  is  kxiked  upon 
as  a jiest,  but  only  on  account  of  its  bite  and  the  cheei  ful  sting  which  a" 
jianies  it  in  endeavoring  to  get  a meal,  but  in  many  localities  thcie  is  an  ac 
danger. that  this  pest  may  introduce  disease.  'Fhc  .species  anopheles  cairy 
malaria,  the  stegoniya  carry  yellow  fever,  and  the  culex  carry  ^ 

cussion  of  the  first  tw’o  mentioned,  that  is  malaria  and  }iellow  fever,  w 
shortly  take  up. 

First,  with  regard  to  malarial  fever.  It  is  an  exceeding  y wu  csi  ^ 
disease  and  one  wihcli  to-day  causes  a very  marked  sickness  am  ^ 

rate.  It  is  present  in  niiost  tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries  am  ^ 
temjierate  zones.  In  Ontario  we  are  coiiqiarativcly  spea  ing, 
d'he  only  places  which  show  any  evhlences  of  infection  are 
counties  in  Western  Ontario,  ^'orty  agy>  the  Kings  on  ^ 

be  a breeding  ground  for  mosquitoes  but  certain  yj^  or  le  • ^ 

thirw  years  no  cases  have  developed  in  the  two 

could  be.  definitely  traced  to  bonie  infection.  ^ disease,  however, 

localities  ilown  along  the  Rideaii  where  it  brought  in  from  locali- 

is  comparatively  speaking,  a rarity  heic  > rendered  uninhabitable 

tics  to  the  South.  Many  parts  of  the  world  have  oarts  of  the 

almost,  from  the  presence  of  malaria.  Central  America  are 

West  Coast  o!  Africa  a„.l  tl.c  Cult  Coasl.s  of  ,880 

all  more  or  less  uninhabitable  on  this  jiccotm  . 
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that  Layeron  first  announced  the  discovery  of  the  malarial  parasite.  Five 
years  la|er  Golj.5i,  an  Italian,  made  out  the  life  history  in  three  varieties  in 
the  corjjyscles  of  man.  Shortly  after  this,  INtanson,  now  of  London,  published 
oliservations  and  reasons  for  helieviny  that  the  mosijuito  propagated  it,  and 
in  1896,  Ross,  working  in  India,  proved  ilefmitely  that  the  mosquito  was  the 
actual  factor  in  propagating-  the  disease.  I’efore  the  discovery  of  the  para- 
site and  the  tracing  of  its  life  history,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a miasmatic  dis- 
ease due  to  the  inlialation  of  vapors  arising  from  marshes,  swamps,  etc.  Even 
after  the  parasite  had  been  discovered,  no  measures  could  lie  devised  until  its 
life  history  had  been  worked  out  and  the  mosijuito  incriminated. 

Apart  from  the  prophylactic  use  of  f|uinine,  the  preventive  measures 
against  malaria  are  to-day  directed  towards  the  destruction  of  the  mosf|uito, 
or  by  attempting  to  iirevent  their  biting.  Mosquitoes,  of  course,  bite  at  night, 
and  by  screening  liouses  to  keep  out  mosipdtnes,  it  has  had  a certain  amount 
of  value  in  protecting  individuals  from  infection.  The  sickness  and  mortality 
rates  from  malaria  where  anti-mo.s(|uito  mea.sures  liave  been  carried  out,  are 
markedly  reduced.  In  the  I’anama  Canal  zone — a former  hotlied  of  the  dis- 
ease— since  the  Americans  have  taken  over  the  administration  of  this  section, 
malaria  is  becoming  uncommon. 

Just  a few  words  on  yellow  fever,  or  yellow  jack.  Yellow  fever  is  still  a 
name  to  conjure  up  visions  of  disease  and  death  along  the  coasts  of  the  Carri- 
bbean  Sea  and  West  coast  of  Africa.  We  do  not  know  yet  what  the  virus  of 
this  disease  is,  but  in  1901,  a group  of  United  States  Army  surgeons,  working 
in  Havana,  Cul)a,  discoveted  that  the  stegomya,  a s[)ecies  of  mos(|uito,  was 
the  sole  means  of  propagating  the  disease.  Since  then  the  disease  has  been 
successfully  checked  only  by  anti-mosquito  mea.sures,  and  with  these  anti- 
mosquito measures  the  old  days  of  ‘'shot-gun"  (piarantine,  have  passed  away. 
It  was  the  former  custom  for  the  authorities  to  establish  an  armed  guard  about 
an  infected  district  and  this  has  been  called  “shot-gun  (luarantine,”  but  they 
did  not  stop  the  mos(|uitoes  from  going  in  and  out,  and  so  infection  fre<|uently 
spread.  Yellow  fever  lias  entirely  disappeared  from  the  Panama  Canal  zone 
and  from  Havana,  by  anti-moscjuito  measures,  d'hese  localities  were  form- 
erly hotbeds  of  the  disease. 

To  proceed  to  anotlier  grou])  of  insect-carried  diseases  which  for  the  past 
few  years  have  been  receiving  much  attention,  that  is,  the  so-called  trypano- 
somes which  attack  both  men  and  animals.  In  man  the  trypanosome  is  a 
blood  parasite,  and  is  the  cause  of  the  so-called  slee])ing  sickness.  This  has, 
within  the  past  ten  years,  depopulated  large  tracts  of  Africa,  some  localities 
having  a mortality  of  half  a million  from  this  disease  alone.  The  trypano- 
some disease  of  cattle  and  horses  in  yVfrica,  or  tsetse  tty  disease,  is  nearly 
always  fatal  once  infection  occurs.  Another  fly  is  rcs])onsible  for  the  disease 
in  India  known  as  Surra.  All  these  try])anosomes  are  projiagated  by  certain 
biting  flies.  Thus  the  sleeping  sickness  in  man  is  caused  by  the  fly  known  as 
glossina  jialpalis.  So  far,  this  disease  has  never  been. known  to  occur  ajiart 
from  areas  in  which  this  fly  is  found.  A related  tty,  the  tsetse  fly  is  responsi- 
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ble  for  the  disease  in  cattle,  and  a similar  ily  in  India  to  snrra.^  It  has  been 
found  impossible,  so  far,  to  devise  means  of  killing  this  fly.  I he  only  mea- 
sure that  can  be  taken  now  is  to  get  out  of  the  district. 

Another  disease  of  a little  more  importance.  Almost  since  there  has 
been  any  record  of  things,  there  have  been  recorded  outbreaks  of  the  bubonic 
plague.  You  will  find  recorded  in  the  Bible  mention  of  a disease  wjiich  is 
ahuost  certainly  bubonic  plague.  For  example  in  I Samuel,  chapters  a and  i, 
it  first  records  that  “The  Philistines  took  the  ark  of  God  and  brought  it  from 

Ebenezer  unto  Ashdod But  the  hand  of  the  Loid  was  heavy  upon 

them  of  Ashdod,  and  the  coasts  thereof  . . . And  it  was  so,  that  after  they 
had  carried  it  about  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  aj»'ainst  the  city  wit  i a vciy 
.great  destruction;  and  he  smote  the  men  of  the  city,  both  small  and  great,  am 
they  had  cmerods  ....  And  the  men  that  died  not  were  smitten  with  the. 
ciuerods : and  the  cry  of  the  city  went  up  to  heaven.  And  in  leturning  the 
ark  “What  shall  be  the  trespass  offering  which  we  shall  return  to  Flim?  They 
answered,  five  golden  emerods  and  five  golden  mice,  according  to  the  number 
of  the  Lord’s  Philistines ; for  one  plague  was  on  you  and  on  your  lords.  . . • 
'’even  he  smote  of  the  people  fifty  thousand  three  score  and  ten  men. 

The  word  emerods  here  means  simply  swelling  or  tumors  or  buboes.  _ 
Plague  is  primarily  a disease  of  the  rat  and  allied  rodents,  and  man  is  not 
the  active  factor  in  keeping  the  disease  alive,  nor  is  he  to  any  extent  to  i amc 
for  its  propagation.  Always  before  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  m man,  the 
rodent  population  are  infected  and  die  in  great  numbers,  and  this  probablv 
explains  the  return  of  the  five  golden  mice  with  the  ark  from  Ashdod 

How  does  the  rat  give  the  disease  to  man  ? Through  the  rat  flea.  W hui 
the  rats  die,  the  fleas  leave  the  dead  body  and  seek  living  rats.  If  ot  ler  lo- 
dents  do  not  present  themselves,  the  fleas  attack  man  until  a more  suitab  e 
host  appears.  It  is  through  the  bites  of  these  infected  fleas  that  ' 

hacillus  is  transferred.  The  flea  is  but  a carrier  of  the  disease,  no  ' 

nient  occurring  in  the  flea’s  body.  It  is  true  that  occas.ona  cases  of  p a u 
may  be  due  to  inhalation  of  the  bacilli  or  to  handling  dead  rats  oi  sput  m 
from  patients,  etc.,  but  it  is  practically  a rat  disease  transmitted  to  man  by  the 
medium  of  the  rat  flea.  This  has  lieen  shown  by  definite  expcrim  . 

”'*’so  far,  practically  all  the  diseases  that  are  insect-carried  are  not  found, m 
Canada.  However,  the  insects  of  this  country  are  not  entirely  harmle. . , . 

We  have  one  potential  and  dangerous  pest,  the  house  fly. 

philosop/ji/  of  Wordsworth. 

Report  of  the  Address  Delivered  to  the  Philosophical  Society,  on  Nov.  28th, 

by  Prof.  Cappon. 

A S this  is  an  address  to  a philcfsophical  society, 

A the  philosophical  as]iect  of  Wordsworth  s work.  . ti 
C'  sever  literature  and  j.hilosoi.hy  absolutely.  H art  is  true  to  ”‘‘^  ’^,1111  , 

imply  a philosophic  profundity  of  viewfand  the  converse  is  equally  tiue. 
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The  speaker  dwelt  on  Wordsworth’s  early  Republicanism,  the  intluencc 
upon  him  of  what  the  Germans  call  the  Aufklarunj^-,  or  the  enlightenment,  and 
his  discipleship  of  Rousseau,  with  his  gospel  of  a return  to  nature.  Words- 
worth welcomed  the  French  Revolution  as  the  dawn  of  a new  age  and  con- 
doned the  excesses  of  the  Revolutionists,  even  while  he  deplored  them,  until 
the  Revolution  began  to  transform  itself  into  a military  conquest  of  Europe, 
a change  which  was  accompanied  by  the  invasion  of  the  Swiss  Republic;  and 
as  we  shall  see  later,  he  afterwards  reacted  from  Republicanism  to  a conserva- 
tive attitude  toward  existing  institutions.  Wordsworth  for  a time  busied 
himself  with  metaphysical  speculation,  but  found  only  uncertainty  there. 
Fie  was  led  back  to  moral  certitude  by  the  study  of  nature  in  rural  retire- 
ment. He  received  a bequest  which  was  large  enough  to  enable  him  to  live 
in  comfort,  and  he  lived  a quiet  life  for  a time  with  his  sister  iu  Somerset, 
where  he  accumulated  materials  for  his  poetic  work.  In  his  I,yrical  Ballads 
he  gives  us  types  of  rustic  life  under  hardest  conditions  of  unrelieved  squalor 
and  poverty,  not  softened  by  any  Arcadian  illusions.  He  presents  homelv 
facts  to  us  without  the  humor  of  Burns  or  the  cold  realism  of  Crabbe,  but  liE 
ballads  are  an  appeal  on  behalf  of  the  poor  against  the  inequalities  of  the 
social  order,  and  a proclamation  of  the  essential  equality  in  human  nature. 

In  his  second  volume  of  Lyrical  Ballads  and  poems  of  1802,  Wordsworth 
is  still  bolder  in  delineating  humble  life,  and  ventures  to  endow  it  with  vir- 
tues of  fortitude  and  self-.sacrifice,  of  which  the  possessors  are  hardly  con- 
scious. We  may  regiard  “Michael”  as  one  of  his  most  powerful  delineations 
of  pleasant  character,  portrayed  with  psychological  delicacy  and  stern 
pathos. 

The  peasant  folk  whose  cause  Wordsworth  championed  did  not  fully 
appreciate  him;  though  they  respected  him,  he  was  too  austere,  and  held  him- 
self too  much  aloof  to  be  markedly  popular  among  them.  But  in  spite  of  his 
limitations,  his  poetry  is  marked  by  power  of  penetration  into  the  moral  es- 
sence of  life,  and  a revelation  .of  a happiness  in  the  common  relations  which 
is  within  the  reach  of  all.  In  his  predilection  for  the  simple  life,  he  is  rather 
prejudiced  against  the  city,  being  more  keenly  alive  to  its  moral  dangers  than 
to  its  poetical  aspects. 

Wordsworth’s  poetry  has  also,  besides  its  moral  and  ])ractical  aspects,  a 
philosophical  one.  vVpart  from  revelation,  man’s  place  in  the  universe  can 
be  discovered  through  introspection,  through  a study  of  history,  and  through 
a study  of  nature.  It  is  in  the  last-named  that  W’ordsworth  is  specially  in- 
terested. W'e  may  almost  say  that  he  interprets  nature  in  terms  of  man 
instead  of  man  in  terms  of  nature,  as  the  scientists  do.  He  regards  both 
philosophy  and  science  as  necessarily  abstract  in  their  methods.  He  recog- 
nizes the  spiritual  bond  between  man  and  nature,  and  we  find  in  “Tintern 
Abbey  an  attempt  to  express  an  ecstatic  communion  with  nature.  The  im- 
plications of  his  view  of  nature  are  nofPantheistic,  but  rather  a deeper  and 
more  concrete  form  of  the  old  Deistic  recognition  of  an  intelligent  Creator. 
In  expressing  his  conception  he  is  never  wilfully  mystical,  but  bases  it  on 
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I'cason  and  the  normal  exi)crience  of  man  taken  at  its  highest. 

In  his  later  years  \\'ordsvvorth  nianifested  a strong  regard  for  existing 
institutions  (a  characteristic  British  trait! . Religions  forms  to  be  fully  im- 
pressive, he  believed,  must  draw  their  strength  from  historical  associations 
with  the  spiritual  history  of  the  uatiou's  past,  and  he  regarded  the  English- 
nian’s  religion  as  a pro])er  positive  form  of  the  great  Catholic  tradition,  lie 
vvas  no  longer  a Radical  in  jiolitics  and  had  come  to  regard  with  ap])rehension 
the  appeals  of  the  demagogue  to  papular  passion  and  prejudice.  AVhat  judg- 
ment shall  we  pass  on  W'ordswortlvs  great  re-action.-'  lo  understand  its 
causes  and  its  justification  would  reciuire  a close  study  of  the  ])t)litical  stiug- 
gle  of  the  time  and  of  the  crisis  from  which  England  emerged  triumphantly 
at  the  close  of  the  Peninsular  AV'ar. 


J'he  University  Sernjon. 


< k/^~^NE  winter  morning 

the  students  of  Mansfield  College,  Oxford. 


some  rears  ago  1 had  the  ])leasure  of  addressing 

Principal  I'airbairn  said 

to  me  at  that  time;  ‘There  is  one  and  only  one  word  of  counsel  1 would  like 
to  give  you.  Forget  that  your  audience  is  composed  of  students  and  remem- 
ber only  that  they  are  men.’  1 felt  that  his  counsel  was  wise,  and  1 wish  to 
follow  it  again  to-day.” 

In  these  words  Prof.  Jackson,  of  Victoria  University,  loronto,  opened  his 
sermon  in  Convocation  Hall,  last  Sabbath.  ’'Knowledge  puffeth  up;  love 
buildeth  up.”  “So  then,"  said  he,  "the  thing  that  matters  is  not  what  we 
know,  but  what  we  are.”  To  emphasize  the  sui)remacy  of  goodness  is  not  to 
belittle  any  other  of  the  great  things  in  the  world,  but  high  and  noble  as  some 
of  these  things  are,  there  is  this  c)rder  of  goodness  greater  than  them  all.  Do 
I ap])ear  to  l)e  speaking  commoni)laces ? Have  we  not  learned  that  the  com- 
monplace is  the  ver,y  life  of  the  pulpit’s  message,  and  that  the  vitalising  of  it 
is  the  great  duty  of  the  ministry? 

The  supremacy  of  goodness  is  threatened  to-day.  first,  by  the  supiemac) 
given  to  intellect.  Frequently  lapses  from  morality  in  men  of  genius  aie 
excused  on  the  ground  that  they  stimulate  their  genius  and  so  help  their  woik, 
or  the  theory  appears  in  the  subtler  form,  that  being  clever  and  intellectual 
makes  up  for  not  caring  about  morality  and  religion,  there  is  no  worse 
here.sy.  ‘Knowledge  puffeth  up;  love  buildeth  u]>.  I he  Apostle  is  supreme  } 
right  here  in  giving  the  first  ])lace  to  character,  not  to  intellect. 

The  supremacy  of  goodness  is  threatenedi  also  by  religion.  John  Hoj 
quotes  Gladstone  as  saying  that  men  .should  beware  of  letting  t leir  re 
spoil  their  morality.  ^Vc  are  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  religion  ^ is  the 
source  of  morality,  but  in  ancient  Greece  to  be  good  was  not  to  e le  igiou. 
and  in  all  the  history  of  Israel  we  see  a steady  effort  to  make  le 
goodness  one.  We  also  must  insist  on  the  obligation  of  the  gor  > ‘ 

f'he  man  who  believes  in  God  must  be  one  whom  other  men  ina\  >e  ie\e 

There  are  some  who  believe  all  that  T have  been  tiying 
know  not  wdrether  they  believe  anything^else.  lo  you  I won  ( i^e  } 
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this:  ‘To  that  vvhereunto  ye  have  already  attained  hold  fast.'  It  is  an  awful 
hour,  let  those  who  have  gone  through  say  how  awful,  when  the  props  are 
swept  from  under  the  faith  of  our  childhood.  But  as  Robertson  of  Brighton 
has  said,  even  then  it  is  better  to  l^e  brave  than  to  be  a coward.  The  man  who 
can  speak  like  that  has  his  face  towards  the  light.  An  eminent  American 
writes:  "The  attitude  of  multitudes  to  Christianity  to-day  is  one  of  intellectual 
doubt  but  of  moral  sympathy.”  My  word  to  you  is : Keep  the  moral  sym- 
pathy warm  and  living  and  out  of  it  will  come  something  that  will  clear  awav 
all  the  intellectual  doubt.  ‘Lockhart,’  said  Scott  on  his  death-bed,  ‘be  a good 
man.  Nothing  else  will  be  of  any  use  when  you  come  to  lie  here.’  Better 
than  to  be  rich,  or  clever,  or  famous,  is  to  be  good  as  Christ  was  good.  You 
believe  that  here  in  church  to-day;  you  will  believe  it  upon  your  death-bed: 
God  grant  you  may  believe  it  always  and  everywhere. 


J/ew  Scholctrsijips 

The  W.  M.  O.  Lochead  Scholarship  in  Political  and  ^Iconomic  Science. 

The  gratifying  announcement  is  made  that  Mr.  W’ . M.  O.  Lochead,  I\r..\., 
Berlin,  Ont.,  has  founded  a scholarship  in  the  Department  of  Political  and 
Economic  Science.  Mr.  Lochead  was  a member  of  the  class  of  ’96  of  Queen's. 
After  graduation  he  spent  several  years  in  the  Orient,  and  since  returning  to 
Canada  has  rapidly  come  to  the  front  in  a business  career.  Me  has  now 
handsomely  remembered  his  Alma  Mater  by  this  gift  to  a department  in  which 
he  himself  attained  high  honour  standing. 

The  scholarship  will  be  of  the  annual  value  of  $50  and  will  be  awarded 
on  the  result  of  Sessional  Examination  in  the  Pass  Classes  in  Politics  and 
Economics.  The  award  will  be  made  in  the.se  classes  in  alternate  years,  but 
no  student  may  hold  the  scholarship  in  both  classes.  It  will  not  be  awarded 
unless  a certain  standard  of  merit  is  reached,  and  may  not  be  held  by  any 
student  not  in  actual  attendance  in  a faculty  of  the  University  in  the  session 
following  the  award.  The  scholarship  will  be  available  for  the  present  ses- 
sion, and  will  be  awarded  in  the  class  in  politics. 


The  N.  Gordon  Scholarship  for  Dufferin  County. 

Another  generous  and  timely  offer  has  been  made  by  Mr.  N.  Gordon,  of 
Orangeville,  Inspector  of  Public  Schools  for  Dufferin  County.  Mr.  Gordon 
has  been  for  many  years,  deeply  interested  in  the  wujrk  of  Queen’s,  and  i.s 
offering  a scholarship  of  the  value  of  $50  to  the  candidate  from  the  schools  in 
the  county  of  Dufferin  who  takes  the  highest  standing  in  the  Jr.  Matriculation 
examinations  in  July,  1911.  The  University  will  add  free  tuition  in  Arts, 
making  the  total  value  of  the  scholarship  $L50.  From  Orangeville  and  vicinity 
many  able  students  have  come  to  Queen’s' — among  them  our  own  Prof.  Skelton — 
and  Mr.  Gordon’s  gift  will  doubtle.ss  stimulate  t)thers  to  do  likcwdsc. 

'Fhe  benefactions  of  .Messrs.  Maydon,  Lochead  and  Gordon  are. an  index 
of  how  Queen’s  is  a])])reciated  by  those  wdif)  knew  her  best.  May  many  other 
friends  and  graduates  take  note  of  this ! 
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€diforials. 

DURIXC.i  the  week  of  campaii^iiing'  in  connection  with  the  Alma  Mater 
elections  the  prop(Jsal  was  made  that  efforts  be  made  to  secure  the  use 
of  the  three  vacant  rooms  on  the  tliird  floor  of  the  Theological  building  for 
club  room  purposes.  The  idea  has  something  to  commend  it  to  the  students. 
The  demand  for  club  rooms  or  a Lhiion  building  is  growing  in  strength  daily. 
The  ])ortioii  of  University  buildings  suggested  is  not  at  present  in  use.  Ihere 
would,  therefore,  appear  to  be  no  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
establishing  temporary  clulj  premises  there.  The  rooms  could  l)c  fitted  out 
without  a great  expenditure  of  money  and  in  the  event  of  a Union  building 
I'lcing  secured  later  the  furnishings  could  be  moved  and  again  utilized.  Of 
course  there  are  numerous  drawbacks  to  the  third  floor  for  club  room  pur- 
poses. It  is  a long  way  from  the  activities  that  ha\'e  their  being  below..  I he 
rooms  are  not  possessed  of  any  great  degree  of  l)eant)o  1 hey  are  iu)t  large 
enough  to  accommodate  one-tenth  of  the  students  that  would  desire  to  use 
them.  Moreover  it  might  he  a task  of  great  difficulty  to  persuade  the  aiithoi- 
ities  that  smoking  and  otlier  mild  club  room  practices  should  centre  thei'c. 
Hut  it  would  in  spite  of  these  difficulties  be  i)ossible  to  give' the  club  loom 
idea  a trial  by  making  use  of  the  rooms  in  ipiestion.  Ibc  Alma  Mater  shmild 
see  lliat  student  opinion  on  the  matter  is  tested  and  to  this  end  the  committee 
that  dealt  with  the  Union  (piestion  earlier  in  the  term  might  he  again  called 
on  to  investigate  and  ])re])are  a rejiort.  Failing  this  why  not  he  lipid  and  ask 
the  Governors  or  Facult}'  of  the  School  of  Mines  if  they  cannot  hand  ovei  to 
the  Alma  Mater  the  present  Chemistry  building  for  vise  as  a Union.^  In  con- 
nection with  this  idea  a numher  of  suggestions  might  lie  made.^  I he  funds 
of  the  Alma  Mater  Society  amount  ordinarily  to  about  five  or  six  hundred  a 
year.  Witli  careful  handling  and  foresight  an  annual  surplus  niiglit  he  sc- 
cured  to  l;c  paid  to  the  School  of  Mines  as  rental  for  the  Chemistry  l)uih  nij-,. 
The  new  executive  should  investij^'ate  the  possibilities  and  asceitaiii  de  nite 
information  as  to  chances  of  getting  tlie  use  of  the  Iniilding  foi  L nion  pin 
poses  at  an  annual  rental. 
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The  Alma  Mater  elections,  with  their  preiod  of  almost  streiuioiis  acti\  itv, 
have  gone  to  their  eclipse  and  the  new  executive  in  whose  hands  will  rest  the 
management  of  the  first  society  of  the  University  has  been  named  bv  the  stu- 
dent constituents,  ddic  result  of  the  voting  leave  only  two  of  the  executi\-e 
offices  held  by  representatives  from  Arts.  Science  and  Medicine  have  the 
remainder.  This  division  of  offices  is  somew'hat  new  but  it  is  a condition  that 
may  develop  at  any  time.  It  is  possible  that  either  Medicine  or  Science  mav 
be  some  time  with  only  one  or  two  representatives  on  the  executive.  Such 
an  issue  to  the  voting  should  not  occasion  any  feeling  of  disloyalty.  The 
elections  this  year  were  cleanly  fought.  Tlie  results  indicate  the  wishes  of 
those  who  took  enough  interest  in  the  .\lma  Mater  to  record  a yote.  The 
new  executive  has  many  problems  confronting  it,  so  there  is  need  for  hearty 
support  from  all  sections  of  the  studgit  body.  There  is  need  for  an  active 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  d'here  is  need  for  a vigorous  expression 
of  student  opinion  as  this  may  come  from  the  Alma  Mater.  Now  that  the 
annua!  contest  for  offices  is  i>ast  there  must  be  harmony  and  activity  in  the 
interests  of  the  Society  l)ased  on  a determination  to  make  the  coming  year  as 
successful  as  any  since  the  .Alma  .Mater  came  into  being. 


The  standing  committee  of  the  Alma  Mater  has  completed  arrangements 
for  the  attendance  of  the  students  at  the  play  “Billy”  Dec.  12th,  and  the  Society 
has  approved  of  the  action.  Seats  are  now  on  sale  at  places  convenient  to  the 
students  of  the  various  Departments.  These  should  be  quickly  taken  u]3  by  the 
students.  The  Society  is  jjledged  to  a large  i)ayment  to  the  Company  controlling 
the  play.  To  make  this  good  a full  house  must  be  sold.  “Billy”  comes  to  the  cify 
with  the  best  credentials.  It  was  shown  here  last  year  and  satisfied  all  students  and 
citizens  who  saw  it  that  it  lends  itself  to  theatre  night  re(|uirements.  The  Com- 
mittee is  arranging  for  a ])r(jgramime  and  topical  songs  between  acts.  It  is 
hoped  that  every  student  will  attend  theatre  night  to  ])roviile  a contribution  for  the 
gymnasium  fund  and  prove  that  there  are  few  institutions  of  the  extra  academic 
life  that  are  more  worthy  of  support. 


The  debate  between  Oueen's  and  McCill  which  took  ]>lace  in  Convocadon, 
Hall  on  Thursday  eve.  I)ec.  rst.  was  one  of  th-e  best  ever  held  here  The  subject 
was  Reciprocity  with  the  U.S.  in  natural  products  and  agricultural  imi)lements. 

Messrs.  E.  H.  Brower  and  E.  B.  Wylie  .M.  A.  for  Queen's  took  the  affirmative 
and  argued  that  reciitrocity  in  these  articles  would  increase  the  profits  of  Can- 
adian farmers,  as  the  U.S.  is  the.  natural  market  for  Canada.  ,\s  50%  of  the 
trade  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer  is  export,  and  he  sells  an  article  more 
cheaply  abroad  than  at  home,  he  could  successfully  compete  with  the  American 
manufacturers  in  Canada.  Forest  Conservation  would  increase  the  output  of  the 
forest  and'  save  our  timber  re.sources  from  ruthless  destruction 

McGill  u])held  the  negative,  and  was  ably  represented  bv  .Messrs  A K. 
Huges.sen  and  John  AlacNaughton.  They  maintained  that  Canada  owed  her 
present  prosperity  to  trade  protecti^m  which  forced  the  American  manufacturer 
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to  invest  Ills  capital  in  Canada,  and  build  up  Canadian  industries.  Reciprocity 
''■ould  throw  open  our  forests  and  mines  to  the  exploitation  of  the  Amei  icans  w ho 
have  already  exhausted  their  owm  resources  and  are  looking  with  longing  c}  e,s 
I'pon  the  country  to  the  north.  Further,  close  trade  relations  with  the  C.S. 
"'ould  mean  closer  political  union,  as  the  C.S.  would  not  he  willing  to  give  u]) 
privi'eges  it  had  once  acquired. 

The  judges  were  Messrs.  C.  A.  IMacPherson,  A.  MacDonnell  and  LC  Davis, 
g'iving  their  decision  Mr.  Davis  congratulated  the  debateis  on  the  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  subject  which  they  had  shown,  and  on  their  excellent  st>  e o 
delivery.  Idie  debate  was  a close  one.  hut  the  judges  were  unanimous  m award- 
the  decision  to  Queen’s  by  6f>  to  62  points. 


Xadies. 


Miss  Kawai’s  Visit. 

I AST  weeek  that  long-looked  for  deli.ght.  Miss  Kawai's  visit  to  Queens, 
bv  proved  even  better  than  we  had  anticipated.  The  lucky  delegates  to 
^Aiskoka  and  Ottawa  had  been  loud  in  their  praises  of  our  Japanese  friend, 
and  last  week  all  the  girls,  and  many  of  the  sterner  sex,  had  the  oiqrortunity 
^^oth  of  hearing  her  s])cak,  and  of  meeting  her  in  a social  way.  i\liss  Kawa 
's  travelling  all  over  the  world  in  the  interests  of  Y.  \\  . work,  carrying  U) 
'^very  association  her  appeal  for  help  and  liringing  to  each,  a message  of  hope 
and  ins])iration  for  future  effort.  At  the  Levana  Tea  she  held  quite  an  in- 
formal reception  and  on  Sunday  addressed  the  students  in  Convocation  Hall. 
S'he  enqihasized  the  fact  that  the  greatest  influence  on  the  Japan  of  to-day  is 
f'-iigland  and  Ifnglish  ideals.  Jajian  is  eager  for  things  I'.nglish,  am 
’’osiionsibilitv  is  to  see  that  onlv  the  best  is  offered  her. 

Alondav  afternoon  the  Fnglish  class-room  was  crowded,  when  Miss 
f'fawai,  in  Japanese  costume,  told  the  story  of  her  work,  of  what  the  \ oung 
^^Tnnen's  Christian  .Association  is  doing  for  Japanese  women,  am  ' 

‘-'speciallv  of  .Miss  .Macdonald,  a Varsity  graduate,  in  whose  work  in  o y o 

are  so  much  interested.  After  the  address,  the  Ottawa  am^ 

gave  a vcmw  informal  and  i)lcasanl  C hrysanthenunn  - 1^ 

Kawai  in  the  Levana  Room,  and  eacli  girl  had  the  opiKiitiuiit)  o a v\\ 
Conversation  with  our  fascinating  visitor,  lleiore  leaving,  • iss  ay  , 
'^^lialf  of  the  delegates,  presented  Miss  Kawai  with  a drinking  clip  cngiaNc^ 
'vith  the  Queen’s 'crest.  .Miss  Kawai.  we  hope,  goes  back  to  J ainm  with  the 
Assurance  of  the  friendship  and  loyal  support  of  all  Queen  s gn  s. 

At  • 1 • ■ 1 ' 1 ] i • ' \ ' “ 1 '1  111  cm 'aged  to  be  man  ic  d 

^Ir.  S— 1— \'  {Iraiislatmg  m breneh  chm^).  l 

1W.’\'>!  C.  C. ■•Well,  go  on.  You  are  not  going  to  back  out,  are  you 

Professor,  writing  on  board  (Senior  1 .alin  ) ” Pet  none  attempt  to 

^ScaiK'.” 

Itxil  Miss  t'-l-y,  liasti\\- and  surreptitiously. 
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i licre  scarcely  seems  any  need  of  reminding  you  of  the  V.\A’.  Sale  in 
(.rant  Hall,  on  Saturday.  'I'lie;  last  two  v\-eeks  have  been  almost  completelv 
given  over  to^  preparations  for  the  great  event.  Xot  a girl  in  college,  from 
i'reshette  to  Senior,  but  has  partaken  of  the  joys  of  anticipation,  for  each  and 
everyone  has  had  her  share  in  the  work,  d'ruly  the  manly  hearts  on  both 
•sides  of  the  campus  will  be  touched,  at  the  tempting  things  we  shall  other 
them,  banners  with  the  most  marvellous  designs,  calendars  of  every  color  and 
description  and  all  kinds  of  other  curious  fads  and  fancies.  A special  feature 
will  be  a table,  wholly  confined  to  (Jueen's  graduates,  ddiis  should  prove 
particularly  attractive  as  there  will  doubtless  be  found  there  the  work  of  fair 
graduates  from  the  l>acific  to  the  Atlantic.  Come  earlv,  and  don't  foroet  to 
bring  with  you  plenty  of  that  “unmentionable  commercial  necessity  ” ‘ 


A (Jueen's  girl,  to  one  of  her  Sunday  school  class,  who  kept  continiiallv 
turning  round  during  the  lesson,  and  gazing  adoringly  at  a little  girl  in  llic' 
class  behind:--  Johnnie,  why  don’t  you  pay  attention’" 

Johnnie  :-“Please,  teacher,  1 think  I am  mashed  on  Jennie  Smith.” 

the  part  of  the  last  Levana  meeting  was  taken  up  chiefly  by  the 

leport.s  o the  different  committees  m connection  with  the  Levana  Tea.'  These 
showed  the  lea  to  have  been  a tremendous  success.  Linancially.  we  cleared 
almost  a hundred  dol  ans  to  be  donated  to  the  fund  for  the  building  of  the 
Go  don  Memorial  Cuds  Residence.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  afternoon 

:ha: 

athletms.’’  Miss  Johi^on  and  Miss  RrowMee  took  tlm^ffiZaLv:';;:^’^:;;^ 

Marion  Redden,  decideil  in  favour  of  the  affirmative.  * 


When  Childer  Plays. 

Xow  the  beauty  of  the  thing  when  childer  plavs  is 
Ihe  terrible,  wonderful,  length,  the  davs  i.s. 

Up  you  jiiinjis  and  out  iii  the  sun. 

And  you  fancy  the  day  will  never  be  done 
And  you’re  chasing  the  bum-bees  humming  so  cross 
III  the  hot,  sweet  air  among  the  o-oss 
Or  gathering  bluebells,  or  looking"'  for  eogs 
Or  a-petting  the  ducks  with  their  yalleiMegs 
()r  a-climbing  and  nearly  breaking  your  .skull’s 
Or  a-shouting  for  devilment  after  the  oulH  ' ’ 

Or  a-thmking  of  nothing-but  down  ar  thee  ti.le 
.Singing  out  for  the  happy  you  feel  inside 
And  when  you  look  back-its  all  like  a puff 

Happy  and  over  and  short  enough.  ’ _S  d - ] 
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A T the  time  of  going-  to  press  we  hear  it  rumoietl  that  several  Aits  men 
r\  (lid  not  vote  in  the  AAl.S.  elections  on  Saturday.  \\  e ventuie  to  -sug- 

gest tliat  this  matter  should  lie  thoroughl.v  investigated  by  our  hdection  Com- 
mittee and  if  it  is  ascertained  that  any  members  of  the  Aits  Sociiity  lavc  leen 
guilty  of  such  disloyalty  to  their  Alma  Mater  that  they  should  be  dealt  vvit.i 
'jy  tlie  Conciirsus.  Some  time  ago  this  offence  was  thus  dealt  with  m another 
faculty  with  excellent  results. 


The  I'inal  \Tar  has  almost  decided  that  they  shall  have  a year  book 
Several  jiropositions  from  dift'erent  printers  weie  submitted  to  ‘ 

their  last  meeting  and  at  present  the  memliers  are  lieing  canvassed  by  t le 
committee  in  charge  for  the  proposition  which  seemed  the  most  acceptalde. 
Last  year  an  effort  was  made  to  have  the  Years  T1  Science  and  ^Icdicme 
join  in  the  scheme  but  they  gave  it  only  poor  support,  llowever,  11  Aits 
seems  to  have  rescjlved  that  they  should  not  be  balked  liy  mdift'ercnce  on  the 
other  side  of  the  campus. 


If  we  can  judge  by  the  comments  heard  at  the  binal  \ ear  At  Home,  most 
of  those  who  were  present  went  away  pleased.  The  freiiiient  remark,— 
diink  it  is  the  best  1 have  attended  at  Queen’s’ —amply  repaid  the  members 
of  the  different  committees  for  all  the  trouble  they  have  taken.^  The  presence 
of  the  candidates  for  the  .\.M.S.  elections  and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first 
ineetiim-  of  the  three  final  vears  added  a new  interest  to  the  occasion.  AH 
the  students  regretted  the  absence  of  Principal  Gordon  and  our  best  thanks 
are  due  to  Dr.  Goodwin  who  so  kindly  consented  to  take  his.  jilace.  \Vhat- 
cver  the  general  opinion  as  to  the  At  Home  may  be,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
all  concerned  spared  no  pains  to  make  it  a success. 


A.  MacK»v  was  tl.c  rai.rcsctative  of  Am 
tew  Convarsat,  Frtdoy  cvwllW.  ' 'Ifor.l,  Prcsalaat  of  the  Soawlv. 

rvas  our  rejiresentative  at  L niversit}  College  Diniiei. 

VV,  A.  Stuharla,,,!  a,„l  l.co,  TcIfTLltcu.lwl  the  (.ttciph  Missionary  Co„. 

fcreiice  last  week-end,  as  delegates  from  Queen  s 


ARTS  DINNER 
Friday,  December  9th. 

peakers:  Hon.  Geo.  P.  Graham,  Chief  Justice  Riddell,  and  Professor 
Wrong.  Soloist,  Arthur  Blight,  Toronto. 
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Science, 

AMONc;  those  who  pass  a larj^'e  part  of  their  lives  seeking  for  liiddcn 
wealth  in  our  Northern  wilds,  there  is  current  an  ordinarv,  but  in  this 
case,  most  significant  saying,  namely;  ‘•\\'ho  wouldn't  be  a prospector?’ 

blow  pregnant  with  meaning  these  words  are,  and  what  varied  scenes 
and  incidents  they  are  capable  of  recalling,  only  the  prospector  knows.  Wdien 
he  wakes  up  with  the  snow  banked  round  his  tent,  he  shivers  and  says  “Who 
wouldn't  be  a prospector?"  When  he  sits  with  his  elbows  propped  up’  on  his 
knees  and  sips  the  hot  tea,  he  says  through  his  smiles.  "Who  wouldn't  be  a 
prospector?"  li,  the  midst  of  the  merciless  flies  he  makes  a wrv  face  and 
D n It.  Yes!  says  he,  "Who  wouldn't  be  a prosjiector ""  These  few 
wonls,  m tact,  appear  to  be  significant  of  all  that  is  good  or  bad  in  the  life  of 
a prospector,  albeit  not  of  what  is  indifferent.  A prospector  is  a peculiar  ani- 
mal  that  needs  very  judicious  treatment,  (live  him  a fair  share  of  e.xcite- 
mcnt  and  he  will  pack  like  a mule,  work  like  a fool  or  drill  like  a demon  The 
environment  seems  to  breed  in  him  some  of  the  qualities  of  our  forest  cousins. 
Aftm  a few  years  of  the  freedom  found  only  in  the  woods,  it  is  most  difficult 
ior  him  to^settle  down  to  steady  work  under  a boss.  In  a short  time  he  hears 
again  the  call  of  the  wild"  and  feels  compelled  to  resume  his  forest  waLler- 


One  of  the  mo.st  neglected  arts  is  photography.  At  least  it  is  misunder- 
stood and  neglected  by  the  mining  engineer.  A camera  is  looked  upon  as  a 
mechanical  contrapbon  with  which  aim  is  taken  as  with  a rifle.  The  photo- 
graphcn-  is  content  if  a few  good  shots  occur  in  a multitude  of  poor  ones 

I he  Lniversity  of  Mctnll,  recognising  the  value  of  photography  to  the 
engineer,  has  begun  a course  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  cmnera  In 

other  countnes  tins  ha.s  long  been  part  of  the  curriculum.  McGill  is  we 

believe,  the  first  Canadian  educational  institution  to  move  in  this  direction. 

Canadian  Mining  Journal. 

G.  J.  McKay  reached  London  on  November  13th  -mrl  i.b  r c o 

Africa  by  the  “Tintogel  Castle,”  on  the  18th  u ~ ^ ’ 

Carlyle,  of  the  Imperial  Institute  of  Technoloov  aVn" 

as  guest  to  a dinner  of  the  Institution  of  Mining  and^MetriUmgy  wTere’he 
met  many  men  of  renown.  wnerc  ne 


La...  Tl„.r«lay  and  Fr.day  tl.c  Engineering  .Society  „a»  ,ae„,e,| 
a,l,lre..a  ot  nnn.nal  mterea.  and  valne,  particnlarly  to  those  who  are  Ira  in- 
or  ntnnng  engtneera.  Dr,  -red  Po„e,  one  of  ” 

told  us  how  to  examine  and  report  on  n mlnn  r o . ' 

Journal  will  appear  a synopsis  of  his  address.  ’ ” 
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JYledicine. 

A polymorph  came  down  the  line 
^Vith  ire  in  his  nuclc-cye ; 

He  seized  bacillus  authracis 
By  pseiulopodinm,  Oh  ! my  ! 
iV  jolly  meal  for  the  polymorph, 

But  who  will  tell  me  this ; 

"Where  did  he  get  his  strong  hichlor 
To  he  sure  of  ase])sis? 


Plans  for  the  Medical  dinner  arc  i)rogrcssing  favorably.  Dr.  McPhad. 
Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Canadian  Medical  Association,  has  accepted  the 
invitation  to  he  present,  and  the  committee  has  othei  good  things  undei  waj. 


We  notice  an  interesting  article  in  McClures  on  the  life  of  Dr.  Pihlici. 
Everyone  should  be  interested  in  this  man  and  his  work,  as  it  gives  a striking 
example  of  the  force  of  a man  who  was  not  considered  clever  in  his  student 
^Eys,  but  who  has  devoted  a life  to  difficult  technical  lescaich  woik,  with 
startling  results. 


When  a class  happens  to  be  called  off  in  favor  of  some  little  college  en- 
thusiasm, don’t  begin  to  worry  over  the  loss  of  work.  One  indent  even 
Went  so  far  as  to  remark  that  there  were  certain  members  of  Year  U who, 
when  a class  cancelled,  at  once  got  lividity  of  the  face  and  extremities.  Irne 
it  is  a practice  not  to  be  over-encouraged,  but  once  in  a while  it  is  simply 

tinavoidable. 


With  the  many  activities  of  last  week,  it  would  seem  that  the  session  is 
at  its  height,  so  far  as  University  fun  and  business  is  conceined.  The  climax 
of  work  is  a pleasure  yet  in  store  for  most  of  ns,  and  we  hope  to  indulge  as 
freely  as  we  are  now  doing  in  the  fun,  and  othei  inteies 

In  preface  to  the  seventh  edition  of  his  text  on  Practice  Dr.  0«ler  Bnis 
enumerates  some  recent  advances  in  Medicine  :-‘  l he  work 
Ihrenmonia  Commission;  the  triumph  of  British  Army 
m stamping  out  Malta  fever;  the  splendid  work  of  Goigas  , ^ 

!,S  hr„„g  ...<1  hi.  a..ocia,c.  i,.  the  l'hih,....e  ' 

tvhich  has  been  done  in  trypanosomiasis,  psorosomiasis  an  1 

megaly;  the  experience  of  the  last  epidemic  of  cerebro-spmal  ^ 

York,"B’elfast  aiid  Glasgow;  with  the  hopeful  wmT  cE  F lexner  t t^^Jocke^ 
feller  Institute,  the  all-important  work  on  cainers  in  re  ^ infection 
file  results  of  the  Washington  Congress  with  the  new  ^ 

hereility,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tuberculosis;  the  ^ , 

^'hon  epidemic  anterior  ,)olio  myelitis,  and  the  work  upon  Rocky  Mountain 
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fever,  milk  sickness  and  the  serum  disease.  One  cannot  hut  be  impressed 
with  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  the  progress  of  our  knowledge  of  the  acute 
infections."  AVe  arc  impressed. 


Jheology, 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Q.U.M.A.  on  Saturday,  Dec.  3rd,  Mr.  D.  C.  Ram- 
say gave  a ])aper  on  "The  Call  to  the  Alinistry."  As  this  is  a subject 
of  .special  interest  to  all  those  who  arc  thinking  of  the  Christian  ministry  as  a 
life  work,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  present  a summary  of  Air.  Ramsay's  ycry 
excellent  paper. 

-Mr.  Ramsay  pointed  out  that  the  popular  view  of  the  call  to  the- ministry 
rests  upon  a false  sejiaration  of  work  into  two  kimls— sacred  and  secular  -As 
a result  of  this  there  is  oftentimes  an  absurd  dignity  assumed  by  the  minister, 
and  an  equally  absurd  rey'ereuce  given  by  the  laity.  'I'he  call  to  the  work  of 
the  ministry  is  looked  upon  first  of  all  as  a call  to  sacrifice,  but  the  halo  which 
is  thrown  about  the  minister's  work  by  the  idea  that  his  work  alone  is  sacred 
—transform  the  call  to  sacrifice  into  a call  of  privilege.  'I'his  whole  point  of 
view  in  regard  to  the  call  of  the  ministry  is  untrue. 

Ihe  basis  of  this  view  is  that  happiness  is  not  the  true  end  of  life,  but 
rather  character,  which  is  the  ability  to  do  the  best  things  naturally  AA'ith 
such  an  ideal  the  distinction  between  sacred  and  secular  breaks  down  ’ Fither 
one's  work  is  building  up  within  his  mind  noble  ideals  and  strong  purpose  or 
It  IS  not.  If  It  IS,  his  work  is  sacred,  if  not,  his  work  is  profane.  'I'his  line  of 
ihstinction  does  not  run  between  kinds  of  work,  but  through  every  kind  of 
work.  To  do  away  with  the  distinction  of  the  sacred  and  secular  is  not  to  do 
away  with  distinctions  within  the  sacreil.  'Fhere  is  a call  from  flod  to  all 
work,  but  what  is  the  call  from  (iod  for  this  particular  work‘d 

What  is  the  work  of  the  ministry?  It  is  threefohl-to  sympathize,  to 
teach,  and  to  inspire.  I here  must  first  of  all  be  .sympathy  with  men  in  their 
work,  in  their  sorrows,  and  in  their  struggle  against  temptation,  'rhomd,  a 
man  possess  all  other  gifts,  and  lack  this  of  love,  so  far  as  the  ministry  is  "con- 
cerned, he  IS  nothing.  In  the  work  of  the  ministry  there  must  be  careful 
eachuig.  And  m the  third  p ace  there  must  be  inspiration.  The  character 
building  life  IS  aroused  only  by  a hying  inspiration  from  (lod,  which  is  an- 
other way  of  saying  a living  faith  in  God. 

There  i.  a very  real  sense  in  which  every  man  has  a call  t„  this  work.-- 
to  sympath.ae,  to  teach,  and  to  ,„s,„re,  r.nt  what  is  the  special  call  which 
will  make  a ntan  c u.ose  tins  as  Ins  hiVwork?  (a,  The  hrsl  elcnent  in  snch 
a call  ,s  a sense  o the  nnporta.tee  ot  this  work.  If  a ,„an  sees  this  work  as 
he  most  nnportant  work  for  hnn  ,t  he  can  fin.l  in  i,  ,|,e  realisation  of  his  own 
hfe  then  the  vo,e  of  ,„,l  ,,  calhn-  him  in  the  need  of  „„r  fhne  ,0  ,|,e  work 

M he  mmmtty  Ih)  One  who  has  a real  eall  to  the  ministry  will  experience 
in  his  work  in  the  ministry  a .sense  of  fitne.ss.  Threo  m..  . G • , 

a feeling  are— humility,  reverence  and  delight.  ' 
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The  voice  of  God  is  calling  us  to  die  work  of  the  ministry,  in  the  special 
’’'eed  for  this  work  in  our  own  time,  d'he  need  is  individual,  national,  and 
World-wide.  The  future  of  our  nation  depends  primarily  ipion  oui  mission- 
^'■>es  and  teachers.  The  ideals  which  shall  rule  the  life  of  the  world  depend 
''Pon  the  Christian  Church.  In  the  need  of  the  present  age  tiod  is  calling 
■lien  to  the  ministry. 

Prof,  and  iVlrs.  Jordan  entertained  the  first  and  second  yeai  Theological 
stiulents  at  dinner  on  Friday  e\'ening,  Dec.  2nd. 


Sducafion, 

ME  Aeschylean  .Society  held  their  social  evening  on  Nov.  2.^th.  P.esides 
the  members  of  the  Society,  about  sixty  guests  were  present,  and  a 
Very  ])leasant  evening  was  enjoyed  by  all.  Ihc  Societ}'  is  much  indebted  to 
Misses  Allen,  McLeod  and  P'arrow,  and  Messrs.  McRostie,  McCallum,  Stuait 
•^nd  Smith  for  their  most  delightful  selections.  I he  faculty  dramatic  club 
tendered  a couple  of  shadow  pla\'s  which  were  also  highly  entertaining, 
^fi'r  Honorary  President,  Prof.  Laird,  also  favored  us  with  a short  address. 

Prof,  (in  Psychology  class)  : — 'A\  hat  sensation  would  you  have  on  enter- 

your  hoarding  house  and  smelling  something  good  foi  dinnei  . 

Miss  M — 1-r — : — “A  sensation  of  surprise.” 


The  Outpost. 

file  sweet  west  wind,  the  ]>rairie  school  a break  in  the  yellow  wheat, 

The  prairie  trail  that  wanders  by  to  the  ])lace  where  the  four  winds  meet 
^ trail  with  never  an  ending  at  all  to  the  eager  children  s feet. 


^ rain-washed  sky,  the  morning  sun,  laugh  along  the  trail, 

^ Call  as  clear  a,si  the  thrush's  note,  the  clink  of  a dinnei -pail 
(Hark  to  the  army  coming  fast  througli  the  futures  rending 


veil !) 


little  patch  of  well  tramped  earth,  a saucy  gopher  neat, 

^'id  teacher- waiting  on  the  stc])s,  her  kind  eyes  bright  and  clear  ^ 
^ rough  cut  pole  where  the  Hag  flies  up  to  the  shrill-voiced  cn 


open  door  where  the  breeze  steals  in  and  by  and  by  the  sun 
^'id  one  and  one  are  two,  you  know,  that  s how  the  world  is  woi 
Tor  two  and  two  make  four,— ah  me,  how  quickly  school  is  done. 


Tile  frost 
free, 


the  snow ! 


The  |„-airie  sd.o„l.  wh™  the  wihl  north  win.l  breaks 


^ tiny  d()t  on  the  white  that  lies  so  wide  as  eye  can  ^ 

little  hit  of  the  Always  Was  on  the  field  of  the  great  To  l.e. 


’ lies  the  outpost  of  the  world!  T he  foreguard  of  an  a„e,  . o.„ 

liosc  destiny  no  man  may  know,  whose  strength  no 
writing  of  an  unseen  hand  upon  an  nnuiaikei  pcagc. 
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jy^usic  and  J)rama, 


T ill*;  Men's  and  I.adies’  Glee  Clubs  and  the  Choral  Society  are  , getting' 
right  down  to  serious  practice,  and  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Artlnu' 
Craig,  are  accomplishing  a great  deal.  The  large  enrollment,  almost  ninety 
in  the  combined  clubs,  is  very  gratifying  to  the  executive.  'J'lie  stringent 
regulations  in  force  this  year,  making  it  more  of  a privilege  to  belong  tr^the 
clubs,  have  brought  out  a great  number  of  splendid  singers,  it  is  'the  am- 
bition of  all  connected  with  the  clubs  to  have  the  concert,  which  will  be  oiven 
shortly  after  New  Year's,  the  best  in  the  history  of'  the  College.  CerCinlv 
from  present  indications  it  looks  as  though  it  should.  The  Clioral  Society 
have  all  their  music  in  shape  for  a concert  right  now;  and  are  now  practicing 
some  sacred  music  for  the  Sunday  services  in  Convocation  Hall 


.llus  week  we  are  to  have  with  us,  on  Thursday  evening,  Miss  Kathleen 
i’arlow,  the  noted  Canadian  Violinist,  I’.y  the  time  this  appears  in  iirint  we 
hope  that  the  most  of  the  seats  m Grant  Hall  will  have  been  sold.  Students 
are  receiving  a reduction  on  the  price  of  any  seat  in  the  hall,  and  as  these  are 
by  no  means  high,  there  is  no  excuse  for  anyone  failing  to  avail  himself  ‘>r 
hcrselt,  of  the  opportunity  to  hear  Miss  Harlow. 


Mie  sale  of  tickets  for  Theatre  Night  opened  to  graduates  and  seniors 
on  Inesday  monung.  Jt  is  now  open  to  all  students.  The  <late  is  December 
2th-ne.xt  iMo„day,-and  the  play  •■|!illy,"  is  one  that  is  eminently  suited 
for  fheatre  Aight.  It  is  hoped  that  everyone  will  turn  out.  and  enable  the 
committee  to  report  a substantial  balance  in  place  of  a deficit,  as  has  been  the 
case  several  times  within  recent  years. 


y7thletics. 

Y T-TROUGH  the  kindness  of  Mr.  H.  T.  Wallace  we  have  received  the  followings' 
1 letRr  de,script.ve  of  the  great  Yale-Harvard  game  from  A.  M.  Rateinan 
b.  Sc.  ( lo).  Mr.  I.ateman  secured  a scliolarshi])  at  Yale,  and  is  at  present 
working  on  a three  years’  post-graduate  course  leading  to  the  Doctor's  ilegrcc. 
Jais  line  IS  geology. 

Tl,c  cl.irf  intcr.,t  of  tim  Ictlor  lie.  in  i,.  de.eripHo,,  „f  „,e  cro«r 

linnko  , ! .,5.000  people  gatlierej  toselher  .,ed  a f„„||,„||  and 

tl,„.,.an,l.  tnrne,  away  WonMn  t it  j„,t  war,,,  the  ceklca  of  J„l,„  |,aw»,,.-» 
l,eart  to  see  a tent  I,  of  tite  nttntber  ,„aki„K  it.  way  into  „„r  A,|,le„c  wro,„„l.  < K 
conrse  wc  .l.onld  have  lo  provnle ,,  new  gran, I .lan.l,  bnt  we  affonl  it. 

lioAvcver  we  shall  never  bcliold  an, vthinir  so  nl  -‘nsJno-  M.af ;i  i i;^n 

t • 1*  . t 11  , until  we  liave  a Canadi^i'' 

eba,„p,„„.h,p  tea,,,,  nor  .ball  wc  have  a Ca„a,|ia„  cba.npion.bip  lean,  nnlil 

,a,c  reKclar  and  effic,e„,  eoaelnng.  We  have  the  n.alerial,  bnt  it  neo.l.  lo  1«^ 

licked  into  shape.  We  dislike  givnip-  tlie  coach  m 

' ^ ^ qnestion  the  mcrccnarv  asiieH' 

but  It  IS  one  aspect  of  the  question,  and  one  that  should  count. 
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Jlnt  wc  arc  gcttiii-  off  the  track.  When  our  o-ricvanccs  arise  williin  us  tliey 
must  find  utterance,  no  matter  what  the  occasion.  Here  is  Mr.  Itateman  s most 
iiitcresling'  letter. — 

The  Yale-Harvard  Game. 

For  a month  past  excitement  in  New  Haven  lias  been  climbing  higher  and 
higher  until  it  reached  the  top-most  notch  on  Saturday  last  when  35,000  people 
gathered  in  the  eiuTiivous  Stadium  a-t  \ale  Meld  to  witness  the  ,^ieat  \ac 
hliarvard  game. 

Every  available  room  in  the  city  had  been  engaged  weeks  ahead  by  those 
who  had 'invited  friends,  ddiere  were  anxious  times  , among  the  students  who 
had  made  application  for  more  than  their  allotted  number  of  two  tickets,  waiting 
to  find  out  whether  they  would  receive  them  or  not.  As  there  were  13,000  moie 
apidications  than  seats  many  had  to  be  disappointed.  ( )ne  frantic  freshman  rushei 
into  the  -Athletic  rooms  with  his  returned  application  and  cheque  in  Ins  hand  and 
poured  out  his  tale  of  vcoe  into  the  Manager’s  ear.  stating  that  he  had  applied  for 
eight  tickets  and  had  been  cut  down  to  three,  lie  declared  that  he  simply  mu.st 
have  them,  for  he  had  friends  coming  from  Paris  for  the  game  and  they  were 
already  on  their  way  across.  Poor  chap ! there  were  others  in  the  same  plight, 
h'Ut  the  managers  had  done  their  best. 

On  h'riday  the  automobiles  began  to  roll  in,  some  decorated  with  Yale,  an 
<rthers  with  Harvard  banners  and  those  of  the  old  graduates  proudly  fly’ing  meir 
class  pennants.  ()n  Saturday  morning  37  specials,  each  widi  9,  10  or  12  coaches 
poured  their  human  cargo  into  the  New  Haven  depot,  besides  one  special  made 
up  entirely  of  private  cars.  I'hen  on  the  suburban  Hue  150  electric  cars  broug  it 

their  quota  of  passengers.  . 

idle  game  was  called  for  2.00  ixm.  and  at  12.30  the  automobiles,  gay  with 
banners,  iiennants  and  streamers,  and  filled  with  enthusiastic  supporters,  began  to 
file  ]>ast  in  one  continuous  stream  towards  the  field  till  no  less  than  2,100  were 
gathered  together  in  the  open  spaces  nearby.  All  along  the  route  vendors  of  flags, 
arm  bands  an<l  novelties  a])proiiriate  to  the  event  enticed  evei>  one  to  uy. 

iiie  Stadium  filled  up  quickly  and  was  soon  one  ma.ss  of  uiKlnlating  Yale  and 
Harvard  colors.  . Cheering  sections  were  reserved  on  each  su  ..  ^c^he 

Colleges  and  each  had  its  own  band  to  lead  the  singing  while  below 
leade'rs  ilanced  up  ami  dow,i|  exhorting  their  followers,  beating  time,  so  that  the 

great  yell  was  like  one  huge  voice  gridiron  and  the  air 

The  Harvard  players  were  the  first  to  come  on  tnc  ^ 

resounded  with  the  Harvard  l ell,  while  a great  white  A few 

»-'■  - S ” ii.ow  Z 

minutes  later  wdien  the  home  team  appeareil  the  f ale  . - 

their  voices  were  lustier  than  their  formerl,v,  but  each  player 

d’hc  game  under  the  new  rules  was  moic  1 ‘ perfect  uifison  that 

knew  his  place  so  well  and  all  worked  og^ie 

“sensational”  runs  were  almost  goal-line,  and  so 

die  field  but  neither  team  could  ge  at  < _ . < ^^^,tomatic  score-board  ke]it 

It  finished  without  a score,  0-0.  A I hcA 
the  spectators  advised  as  to  w hose  ball  it  Wc, 

Was. 
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rile  American  game  docs  away  witli  the  scrimmage  and  hjoks  more  open 
than  does  the  Canadian  Intercollegiate  game;  but  interference  is  allowed  so  that 
It  IS  harder  for  the  players  to  get  away  so  readily.  This  accounts  for  the  failure 
to  score.  The  teams  both  showed  perfect  form  after  a hard  season's  training 
under  the  hands  of  severe  and  experienced  coaches.  J!ut  the  game  lacked  the 
great  punting  that  Queen’.s  used  to  have  with  "Ken"  Williams  behind  the  team. 
New  Haven,  Conn.  jVI.  11.  Sc.  ’to' 

Nov.  20,  1910. 


Sporting  Notes. 

This  week  has  been  without  classes  in  the  gym.  It  is  reiiortcd  that  Mr. 
Hews  was  in  too  great  a hurry  to  break  in  the  new  (Icrman  liorse.  The  equine 
had  a fiery  nature,  and  jumped  on  his  foot  with  the  result  that  Mr.  Hews  has 
been  nursing  his  pedal  extremity  for  some  time. 


By  the  way  we  should  congratulate  the  Athletic  Committee  on  their  enter- 
prise in  purchasing  that  horse.  It  is  a very  good  one,  and  promises  to  become  one 
of  the  most  popular  pieces  of  apiraratus  in  the  gym. 


Iwery  day  at  noon  yon  nuu'  see  the  devotees  of  the  hockev  stick  and  puck 
rushing  around  the  g>minasium  in  order  to  get  into  the  be.st  possible  shape  before 
ice  IS  formed.  There  is  much  hard  work  and  sacrifice  in  making  ready  to  plav 
for  one's  University.  The;  crowd  which  shouts  itself  hoarse  when  its  team  win.s. 
and  all  too  often  describes  them  as  lemons  when  thev  are  beaten  little  realize 
the  self-denial,  the  aching  frames  that  are  entailed  in  the  pre-season  practice. 


It  was  a good  idea  of  the  Boxing,  h'encing  and  Wrestling  Chib  to  apply  for 
regular  hours  for  practice.  I-ormerly  they  had  carried  their  work  on  in  a 
desultory  fashion,  after  starting  onl)’  to  be  stopped  because  they  were  making  too 
much  noise  when  a gym.  class  was  in  jirogress. 

It  is  a club  that  should  receive  every  comsideration,  if  the  value  of  a club  is 
to  be  judged  by  its  results.  Last  year  our  men  won  practicalh'  every  event  in  the 
Intercollegiate  meet,  and  furnished  a night  of  entertainment 'to  the  followers  of 
the  ring  and  mat  that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten. 


We  have  heard  that  the  Wrestlers  are  going  to  make  application  for  a new 
mat,  and  well  they  may.  Wre.sthng  is  a rough  game  at  best,  but  wlu-n  it  is  in- 
dulged in  on  a mat  of  dimensions  so  small  that  a man  ma\-  at  any  time  land  on 
the  floor  instead  of  on  the  mat,  it  becomes  alisohitely  dangerous.  Be.sides  this, 
^after  a mat  has  been  used  for  some  time  it  becomes  .so  dirty  that  themen  who 
work  on  it  with  barked  knees,  elbows  and  shoulders  stand  a very  good  chance  of 
blood-poisoning.  ' 


Fencing  is  becoming  more  and  more  poiiiilar  around  the  gym  The  number 
of  foils  on-  the  rack  is  increasing  every  day.  That  it  is  a good' dean  sport  is  at- 
tested by  the  look  of  the  men  who  lake  part  in  it.  'riiey  are  at  it  every  day  and 
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certainly  ai^pear  to  get  as  much  exercise  as  a man  could  want  out  of  it. 

A,  regular  ladies'  class  has  been  formed  this  >ear,  and  we  are  assured  that 
some  of  the  ladies  will  make  very  gond  fencers.  At  any  rate  the  more  tlvat  go  m 
for  it  the  lietter. 


A just  tribute  was  iiai.l  to  the  value  of  Rugby  football  and  other  foms  of 
athletics  at  the  nominations  for  the  Alma  .Mater  elections.  If  a man  had  su  cicnt 
standing  as  an  athlete  it  \vas  taken  for  granted  that  he  pos.sessed  all  the  other 

htialifications  for  an  executive  position. 

At  la.st  athletics  is  l>eginning  to  take  its  iiroper  place.  Soon  the  professors 
Will  be  relegated  to  the  few  hours  now  spent  in  the  gymnasium,  on  the  campus 
or  in  the  rink.  Then  will  athletics  come  into  her  own,  and  we  shall  see  the  mis- 
take in  the  view  that  we  have  come  here  to  put  things  into  our  heads  instead 
of  using  the  time,  more  jirotitably  for  our  bodies.  Perish  (ireek,  Mathematics, 
f'-iiglish  ! Long'  live  football,  hockey,  tennis. 


We  have  heard  that  the  .Met  dll  Rugby  men  have  a grievance  as  well  as  we. 
'Their's  is  about  the  shortness  of  time  allowed  them  for  practice.  They,  have  even 
.tfone  so  far  as  to  represent  to  their  board  of  governors  that  they  would  be  forced 
to  abolish  football  if  they  could  not  devote  a little  more  time  to  it. 

We  have  not  heard  the  result  of  their  protest,  but  we  sincerely  hope  that 
matters  may  be  arranged  more  to  their  liking.  The  loss  of  McGill  from  the 
Intercollegiate  evould  he  indeed  a heavy  one,  and  we  should  grieve  to  see  them  go. 

])e  J/obis. 

P.ackward,  turn  backward,  oh  time  in  your  flight, 
heed  me  on  gruel  again  just  for  to-night. 

1 am  so  weary  of  shoe-leather  steak. 

Petrified  doughnuts  oncei  vulcanized  cake. 

Oysters  that  slept  in  the  watery  bath. 

Putter  as  strong  as  tioliath  of  (nith; 

Wearv  of  jiaving  for  what  1 don  t eat, 

Chewdiig  up  rubber  and  calling  it  meat. 

Packward,  turn  backward,  for  weary  1 am, 

( dve  me  a whack  at  grandmother's  jam, 

1 et  me  drink  milk  that  has  never  been  skimmed; 

Let  me  eat  butter  whose  hair  has  been  trimmed; 

Let  me  once  more  have  an  old-fashioned  pie. 

And  then  Lll  be  ready  to  curl  up  and  die. 


“Nowadays.” 

Hush,  my  little  one!  Hush  my  pretty  one 
Daddy  will  rock  you  to  rest. 

Sleep,  my  little  one;  slce]),^my  pretty  one. 
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Here  on  your  daddy's  vest. 

iHother  will  come  to  3'ou  soon,  my  dear, 

Only  a few  lu)iirs  yet; 

She  will  come  home  when  her  siieech  is  done 

For  mother's  a sufl'raL^ette. 

Chas.  (i.  (ferlach. 

Prof.  D— is  during  a recent  French  class  ,M  iss  R.  mav  1 hold  you  for 
a few  minutes  after  class?’’ 


One  evening  at  (he  Ladies'  (dee  Club  practice,  after  constant  repetition 
of  certam  parts  especially  of  tlie  part,  ".My  love  has  gone  over  the  storinv 
sea,"  Mr.  C— g said,  ••Ready,  my  love!  (What!  so  soon?). 


Prof.  S.,  reading  Matthew  in  original  tongue  ••Row  gentlemen  we  will 
gT)  on  Lorn  this  ver.se.  d'here  is  nothing  difficult  about 'it.  It  is  all  plain 


-Pug:  ‘•How  do  they  take  photographs  of  the  moon 

ATac. : — “h lashlights,  1 su])posc.” 


Visitor  (to  K.  G.  H.  nurse)  : — "I  suppose 
Aledical  students  at  their  clinics?'’ 

iRursc: — ••\Ve  sec  them,  hut  for  my  part  1 
them.  They’re  altogether  too  fresh.’’ 


you  meet  a good  man\"  of  the 
don't  have  anr  thing  to  do  with 


In  Freshman  .Science  Physics  lecture; 

Mr.  li-t-s  (taking  exception  to  Prof.  R-k-r's  methods)  : 
teaches  me  that  the  resultant  force  is " 

Voice  from  rear ‘•Common  sense,  here!  Throw  him  out! 


Coniim)!!  sense 


Latest  Song  Success  as  Sung  at  the  Grand. 

Has  anybody  here  seen  Rillj' — 

His  hair  is  red  and  his  eves  arc  blue, 

■And  he’s  a fu.sser  through  and  through. 

Has  anyhod}^  here  seen  Billy. 

.Billy  from  the  H-l-n  Mine. 

Copies  may  he  obtained  from  VW  J.  F-h-v  '14 


I’rof.  McT.,  lecturing  to  I’hvsics  class-  "T  i . i i 

, r • , 1 , — tA-t  us  take  two  bodies  and 

put  them  fairly  close  together.  \r,t  dose  enough  to  s,iark,  however.’’ 


Prof.  Duiniis  (discussing  spherical  triangles  on  a plan)  •-‘•.S.piee/e  it  at 
the  centre  and  expand  it  at  the  edge."  'I'he  cpiestion  however  is  how  far 
s(jueezing  should  he  allowed?” 


